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Ten Minutes Admonition, Ec. 


ys Have frequently heard and read of 3 5 


extreme and diſgraceful ſtate of ignorance in which 
the Bulk of the People are ſaid to be in this coun- 
try, even at this enlightened period of time; and 

having great reaſon, from what paſſes within my 

own obſervation, to believe theſe accounts too 


true, I have often heaved the involuntary ſigh in 


| ſecret, that ſo ſordid ſhould be the fate of many 
thouſands of my countrymen. _ | 


But never did I imagine that the oublic mind 


| could be ſo very much debaſed, ſo totally loſt to 
every ſenſe of knowledge, as | find it is Faded 
to be, by the author of a publication within a few 
days paſt uſhered to our acquaintance, entitled, 
Jen Minutes Caution from a plain Man 10 his 


&« fellow Citizens,” as that it could poſſibly be im- 


| poſed on by the flimſy, ridiculous arguments he 


there 


1 


there pretends to hold forth, by way of diſſuading 
his readers from certain proceedings, which he 
alludes to in a very ſtrange manner, and to poiſon 
their minds againſt the wwho/e works of Mr. Paine, 
by a wilful miſunderſtanding and falſe ſtatement 
of a part of them. FF 

3 fore I proceed any further, I think it ne- 
ceſſary to declare, and I hereby ſolemnly proteſt, 
that I diſclaim altogether Mr. Paine's doctrine of 
our having no Conſtitution,” becauſe I am con- 
vinced that we have one, which, in its original 
ſtate, comes as near to perfection as the efforts of 
human creatures can make any thing. Nay, I 


confeſs I am of opinion with an author I have 


lately read on the ſubject, ſomewhat enthuſiaſtic 
perhaps, that if ever the Almighty eould be 
* ſuppoſed to have interfered particularly in any 
© human inſtitution, it muſt certainly be in that 
of the original conſtruction of the Bririſh Con- 
« ſtitution.” At the fame time, I confeſs my- 
ſelf much indebted to Mr. Paine for his denial of 
Its exiſtence, as that firſt put me in the mind of 
ſetting about to convince myſelf of the truth, or 


' otherwiſe, of his aſſertion; and I have, by ſo do- 


ing, obtained the fatisfatory conviction, which 1 
here profeſs. I with, with all my heart, that 
every man in the kingdom would do the fame, and 
particularly, a plain Man,” who would, in that 
caſe, ceaſe to trouble the world with his ten 
* Minutes Caution,” till he knew ſome little more 
of the ſubject on which he treats 
Having premiſed thus much, and that my 
— ws - = 


CPI 


of life, being a tradeſman, places me, without 
any predeli&tion for ©* levelling principles, or doc- 
6 trines,” on a level with this author---] will now 
proceed to the notice of what our ** plain Man” 
aſſures us are the firſt fruits of his pen ; the pri- 
mitivę political effuſions of his trade-worn brain, 
iſſuing from the comfortable and enviable retreat, 
* his little ſnug parlour.” - 
Iagree with him, << that in general! it is of very 
little importance to the reader to know ch, or | 
* what ſort of perſon the writer of any thing is;“ 
but as this worthy tradeſman has choſen volunta- 


rily to deſcribe to us what he is not, and what be 


is, we are fairly entitled to the allowance of be- 
lieving, or diſſenting from, the truth of the cha - 
racer, by a candid compariſon of the ſeveral ſea · 
tures of the picture, with what he holds forth ag 
the original. Paſſing over what he terms his an- 
entity, let us take a view of what he affirms he 
really is. © Iam (fays he) a plain man, a tradef- 
man, who having acquired a competency by his 
* honeſt induſtry, is now winding up his buſi - 
** nels, in order to enjoy that competency in eaſe 
and quiet in his old age, in the midſt of a vir- 
tuous family of his own rearing.” 
The facility with which this << plain Man- 
; raſſes from the fir perſon to the third, in the 
above fix lines, proves clearly, that though it is 


to long ſince he left the Charter-Houſe, he re- 


members a little of his grammar, as well as Mr. 
„Paine.“ I give him credit alfo for © his honeſt 
” induſtry and his competency,” but J cannot 

7 believe 


(6) 


believe he has any © family,” for the following 
reaſon. Every man who has a family, and has 


bad © a Charter-Houſe education,” muſt be ſup- 


poſed to know that the Engliſh Conſtitution has 
veſted in all its ſons certain ineſtimable rights, 
pnvileges and immunities, which have hitherto, 
at leaſt till the American and French revolutions, 
made him the envy of- the whole world ; and 


| that it is the peculiar duty of every man, to tranſ- | 


mit theſe rights to his poſterity, as free and unim- 


paired as poſſible; and not merely content himſelf 


with the convenient and ſenſual enjoyments of 
good eating, waſhed down by gratefu] potations 
of London porter, and the luxurious and faſcinat- 
ing fumes of James river tobacco, If he had a 


family he would look farther than ſuch enjoy- -. 
ments. I rather take it he is ſome ſturdy bachelor, 
who having amaſſed or ſaved his competency, is 


willing to enjoy it totally undiſturbed by any pre- 
ſent meaſures which may be adopted for the accom- 
pliſhment of any future end; no matter how ſa- 
lutary to poſterity, let poſterity, for him, take 
care of themſelves. I rather ſuſpect he is one of 


that claſs of men whom I have once heard de: 


| ſcribed by a foreigner, in a play---where he ſays, 
„ _—Give but an Engliſhman his whore and eaſe, I 
. © Beef and a ſea-coal fire he's yours for ever. K 


Such an one, if I may judge by his ſentiments, 

which I call features, comes nearer to the like- 

neſs of this plain Man,” than his own deſcrip- 
tion of being in the midſt of a virtuous family 
of his own rearing.” 8 ICE 


He 


S 


mons; I ſhall beg leave to anſwer him by aſking 


1 


He next tells us, that he is wonderfully an- 
xious for the happineſs or unhappineſs of his 
fellow citizens ;” and wiſhes to caution his 


< countrymen againſt the miſchief ſome men and 


« ſore writers would wiſh to do among them.” 
“ Conſider (fays he) my friends, at what time, 


< and in what circumſtances, thoſe men would 


„ perſuade us to make a change in our ſituation. 
Would any of us think it prudent, i in the way 


of our trade, if our buſineſs were good, our ſhop 


* well frequented, our cuſtomers increaſing, in 
„ ſhort every thing about us in a thriving condi- 
* tion, all at once to alter our firm, to change our 


agents abroad, to diſmiſs our clerks and ſer- 
| os vants at home; and to tell our cuſtomers that 
„we were to deal in a quite different way with 
„ them for the future? Would any of us do 
& this? or would not our relations take out A 
© commiſſion of lunacy againſt us if we did!“ 


If this “ plain Man” in aſking the above 
queſtions means to confine them literally and ac- 


tually to our ſhops and our trade, I readily anſwer 


No ; and agree to the madneſs and abfurdity of 


ſuch a conduct; but if he intends theredy to 
5 reaſon hypothetically, and to compare Meer 


<« ſhops, our trade, cuſtomers, agents abroad, 


e and clerks and ſervants at home,” to our Con 
ſtitution, and that part of it particularly which 
it has lately been contended by many writers 


wants a reform, namely, our - Houſe of Com- 


(8) 


a ſimilar queſtion, and leave him and my readers 
at Jarge to make the anfwer, 

What would this plain Man,” or any other, 
think of a maſter tradeſman who left his buſi- 
nueſs to the management of his ſervants for ſever 
| years together, without looking at their work, or 

examining their accounts; and the manner iti 
which they difpoſe of his property ? But if he 
knew too, that his ſervants were paid by another 
to do his work badly, would he not be ſure that 
fuch a tradeſinan would bteak ?—this is my queſ- 
tion, which I leave to others to anſwer for theini- 


| ſelves. On my own part, I ſry, that members 


of parliament are our ſervants, and uſed for- 
merly to receive wages from us; but our neg- 


ligenice in permitting them to keep their places 


too long, has enabled them (the preſent parlia- 


ment excepted) to get more by working fot 4 


themſelves ; and being 33 o poſt boys (ex- 
cept as before exce _ t by their proper 
_ maſters, but by thoſe they carry, they 
have ſweated and flogved us as unmercifully for 
a place or a peuſion, as the others do their tmaf- 

_ rer's horſes, for half-a-crown extraordinary, 
| "F agree with this plain Man” that in this 
: country there is no excluſion of men from 

lic ſituations of the higheſt rank and con- 
ſequence, on account of inferiority of birth, or 
6 = Family I have heard a * ſhoe black has 
been a member of the Houſe of Commons, 

„ and got a title before now Fo therefore I can- 

not be {1 urprized that a fellow prentice of this 
—_ l « plain 


(9 )) 


5 plain man is now a member of parliament, and 
very much reſpected in the Houſe of Com- 
* mons.“ Neither do I wonder that this ** plain 


Man would not change ſituations with ham.” 
What 1s the Houſe of Commons compared to 
his © little ſaug parlour ?** Beſides his fellow 
'prentice may perhaps be infinitely more reſpected 


in the Houſe of Commons, than he is out it; 


and if fo, out plain Man” has the whip hand 
of him all to nothing. 1 | 


I ſhould be glad to know, ſays this © plain 8 


„Man, what advantage we are to get by the le- 
e velling of ranks, which thoſe writers would 
<+ perſuade us to with for by regaining what they 


call the Rights of Man.” 


This plain Man” is an admirable buſh 
fighter, for he has always around him a number 


of enemies which nobody elſe can ſee. He has 


been talking of ** thoſe writers“ for ſix pages, 
and goes on in the fame way for many more, 


without mentioning one by name. This puts me 


in mind of a man, who went to a Juſticeof Peace 


to get a warrant againſt ſeveral perſons who, he 


ſaid, had committed an aflault on him: and o 
being aſked their names, he replied, John 
+ Thompſon and a parcel of them; ſo we find 
© thoſe writers to be a plain Man's parcel af 

cc theus 2 and John Thompſon, to be Mr. = 


„Paine: of whom more anon. 


Me will quit chem for the preſent, and at- 
tend to this plain Man and his wealthy cuſto- 
mers who, he ſays © puta great deal of money 

e in his pocket in the year, whoſe expences, ſuit- 


„able 


(10) 


& able to their rank and ſtation in life, enable him 
« to enjoy all the ſolid comforts ſuitable to 58. 
— Well faid “ to't, Luxry pell mell.” Let 
< thoſe who like it go back to the woods again, 


« and live as they ſay men lived in this country, 
two thouſand years ago; I will rather keep as 


4 am, ſays our plain Man, the ſolid comforts 
« of life, and my little ſnug parlour for me.“ 


He cares not whether the wealth of his cuſto- 


mers ſprings from jobs, contracts, lottery tick- 
ets, or any other political bonuſſes; they all add 


to his competence, and the comforts. of his re. 

treat, which rather than have diſturbed, he would 
ſee the liberties of all mankind chained to the 

pump at Aldgate. I will leave this © plain Man? 


to ſettle his accounts in the beſt manner he may 


with his Mancheſter correſpondent; it ſeems to 
mee from the articles they deal in with each other, 

they cat only be confidered as haberdaſhers of 
ſmall wares. I will alſo aflure him, that I would 


much rather truſt to Lords and Dukes, than 
to either him or his oppoſite neighbour to be- 


come Judges, did I think a reform would ren- 
der it neceſſary that we muſt have one or the other 
of them, in that capacity; but I flatter myſelf, 
that falutary event may take place, without our 


being reduced to ſo deylorable an alternative. 


Little credit does his alluſion to the burning 


the cotton mills at Mancheſter add to his argu- 


ment, unleſs he could prove that ſome of ** thoſe 


„ writers” (his friends in the moon) were the 


. adviſers and promoters of theſe conflagrations; 


they call the public mind back to the 1 
0 


* r 


* P 


() 


of the Birmingham blaze, and ſet afloat again the 
damning ſuſpicion, which certain people, who 
_ perhaps be friends to a plain Man's wealthy 
cuſtomers,” would wiſh to be buried in oblivion. 
Let him ponder on this before he writes again, or 

thoſe 2 may leave his ſhop. If they 
ſhould, ** a new ſyſtem may indeed take place, 
5 which, as he ſays p. 11, may put his induſ- 


* trious ſhopmen out of employ.” 


We hear a great deal (ſays our plain Man, 
% p. 11) about the Americans, and the French, 


and the excellent Governments they have eſta- 
e bliſhed;“ and in p. 13, I do not imagine any 
e of my countrymen know what theſe American 

or French conſtitutions are.” His countrymen 


are very much obliged to him for this compliment 


to their ignorance; but he will find that he is 
miſtaken, and that many thouſands of his coun- _ 
trymen are perfectly convinced both theſe conſti- 


tutions are as ſuperior to the preſent flate of ours, 


as ours was once ſuperior to all the conſtitutions 


in the world beſides. This plain Man” fays he 
is told that in fact the French have no Conſti- 


* tution, or Government, at all.“ If he will 


ſpare ſo much from his competence, as will pur- 
chaſe the two tracts which contain the hiſtory of 


theſe Conſtitutions, he may thereby inform hin- 
ſelf; unleſs the clouded habits of his little ſnug =» 

__ **© parlour” ſhould have tog much muddled his in- 
tellect: ſhould that be the caſe, I would adviſe 


his houſekeeper ta get him an apothecary and 
** phyſician, to have him phyſicked, blooded and 
+* bliſtered, and when, like his neighbour Loa 


(1) 


« tioned iti p. 15) he has been brought through 
_ «© agonies and convulſions to the brink of £ 
e,“ he may poſſibl y find himſelf fo reſtored, 


«SE & 
rhat << thok coriters” he talks of, will not be able 
to im 
Aling him with hard words.“ 

At laſt, in che r 5th page, we are come to a 


. writer by name, and Mr. Paine is the man. T 


have already diſchimed every idea of adherence to 
Mr. Paine's — as to our eonſtitution, being 


4 nonentity, and I now repeat it; but, I am not 
. fo ungtateful as to refuſe him my acknowledg: 
ments for many paſſages in his * RIGHTS o 

Max,“ for which I think, not myſelf only, 

but che public in general, are very highly in- 
debted to him; and in doing this, I alſo thank 
this © plain Man,” for EEG: me ſo apt n 


opportunity. 


Mr. Paine (he ſays) 18 N een 
ing to impoſe upon us by: the #conomy of his 


66: phns. He tells us we are oppreſſed and ruined 


by taxes.” Alas! we wanted not Mr. Paine 


to tell us this we felt it but tos fenſibly before 


his information; but we are obliged to. him for 
any hints which may tend to alleviate them. 
Our taxes (continues this plain Man' p. 16) 
** are certainly heavy, and I am glad to find our 
to take off ſome 
« of chem. Yes they have begun, but who may 
we thank for it? Mr. Paine, and the Ruſſian 


* preſent thanagers have b 


atmatnent. The latter rendered fome ſuch mea- 
fure neceſſary ---the former 


in 


poſe on his purified faculties, rein * : 


pointed out how it was 
to be edel. If — per ſon 


( 13) 


in the kingdom, who has read Mr. P—'s book, 


and continues blind to this, in that fate let him 


continue for me-+-I think him — the 


bleſſings of viſion. 
Bout (ſays this plain Marr) I don't find 


«© we have been ruined by theſe taxes; on the 


e contrary, we have been thriving apace, though 


* our debts, and neceſtary public expenoes oblige 


5 us to pay what we do at preſent. This man 


who has got a competence, and wiſhes to enjoy 
it in * his little ſnug parlour,” may have been, 
and may now be thriving ; ; but what ſay the la- 


bouring part of the community on this head? 
But he vrites, 5 our debts and neceſſary public 


d expences.“ Let us advert to what Mr. Paine ſays 


on this ſudject, and with him take a review of A 
taxation in England. 


It is now, ſays Mr. Paine, 700 years ſince 


the Norman conqueſt, and the eſtabliſhment of 
«©. what is called the Crown, Taking this portion 
of time in ſeven' ſeparate periods, of one hun- 


5 dred years each, the amount of the annual 


be * taxes, at each period, will be as follows : 


3 Annual amount of taxes * * I William the 


K 


Conqueror , beginning i in the year 1066, 1 400,000 | 


Annual amount of taxes at one hundred years 
from tlie conqueſt (1166) +» — 


Annual amount of taxes 1 20⁰ 8 from the 


- conqueſt (1266) . | 150,000, 


; 

6 Annual amount of hem at- oo years + from the 

conqueſt (196 = 3907 bee, 

de Annual amount of pn at 400 cars rs rom the 1 
IE" . Hos 5 | u 


00 Thas 


4 


_ 
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Theſe ſtatements, and thoſe which follow, 
« are taken from Sir John Sinclair's Hiſtory of 
<« the Revenue; by which it appears, that taxes 


© continued decreaſing for four hundred years. 


“The 3 of England, of the preſent day, have 


a traditionary and hiſtorical idea of che bravery 
5 their anceſtors ; but whatever their virtues or 


+: 4. their vices might have been, they certainly were 
a people who would not be impoſed upon, and 
0 * kept Government in awe as to o taxation, 


if not as to principle. 


5 Let us now review the remaining 300 years, 


* ante amount of taxes, at * yearsf from the _ 
conqueſt (1 566) 5 5 


4 Annual do. at 600 yrs from the Sd (1666) 1:$90,000 


Annual amount of do. at the preſent time 1791, 17,990,000 
The difference between the firſt four hun- 
«© dred years, and the laſt three, is fa aſtoniſhing 
1% as to warrant an opinion that the Natjonal cha- 


: „ rater of the Engliſh has changed, It would 


have been impoſſible to have draggoned the 
former Engliſh into the exceſs of taxation that 
© now exiſts; and when it is conſidered that the 


90 pa of the army, the navy, and of all the te- 


* venue officers, is the ſame now as it was a hun- 
dred years ago, when the taxes were not above 
a tenth part of what they are at preſent, it ap- 

pears impoſſible to account for the enormous 
c encreaſe and expenditure on any other ground 


* than extravagance, corruption and i intrigue.” 


This“ plain Man' ſays, Mr. Paine does not | 
66 attempt to prove tnat the ſervants he propoſes 


os wauld 


6 


e would be ſufficient to do the buſineſs, but only 
has made the diſcovery that if you had fewer 
« ſervants, at leſs wages, it would coſt you leſs.” 
| Whereas Mr. Paine ſays, page 120, 2d part of his 
book, To ſhew that five hundred thouſand 
1 pounds is more than ſufficient to defray all the 
* expences of Government, excluſive of navies 
and armies, the following eſtimate is added, for 
any country of the ſame extent as England. py 
Then follows the eſtimate, p. 121, which includes 
an allowance of 50ol. a year each to 300 Re- 
5 preſentatives ; and the whole amounts to 
66 497, 5ool. He then adds, that the foregoing 
js not offered as an exact detail of offices, but 
d to ſhew the number and rate of ſalaries which 
Foo, oool. will ſupport ; and it will, on expe- 
rience, be found impracticable to find buſineſs 
« ſufficient to juſtify even this expence. How 
core this agree with a plain Man's“ affertion ? 
In page 130, Mr. Paine ſays, reckoning : 
- « the taxes by families, five to a family, in Eng- 
<« land, each family pays on an average 121. 178. 6d. 
per annum; to this ſum are to "be added the | 
bo poor rates. Though all pay taxes in che arti- 
cles they conſume, all do not pay poor- rates. 
About two millions are exempted, ſome as not 
being houſekeepers, others as not being able, 
and the Poor themſelves who receive the relief. 
Ihe average, therefore, of poor rates, on the 
remaining number, is forty ſhillings on every 
family of five perſons, which makes the whole 
average amount of taxes and rates, 141. 1 78. 6d. 


EE fix perſons, 171. 178. For ſeven perſons, 


Kal., 58. 0d... n 


(16) 


tc The my e taxes in America, under the 


<« including the intereſt of the debt contracted in 
the war, and taking the population at four mil- 
lions of ſouls, which it now amounts to (and 
it is daily increaſing) is five ſhillings per head, 
„men, women and children. The difference, 


6 under: J 
England. America, | 


5 « Fara family of five perſoos "a 8 8 REF «© 26 237 
For a family of ſix perlons 17 170 1 10 0 
For a family of ſeven perſons 20 16 6 Tas 2 - 2 


thrives ſo well in his ſnug parlour.” 


66 a fine plan for providing for the poor and the 


L idle at once, and ſo make us pay for that 
95 ſure effects of their idleneſs; and after all, 


< than it ever was before.“ 


enumeration of the particulars, as follows: 


4 Firſt, Abolition of two Millions of Poor Rates. 
&« Secondly, Proviſion for 250,000 Poor Families. 
„ Thirdly, Education for 130, ooo Children. 

_ * Fourthly, Comfortable Proviſion for 140, ooo aged Perſons. 
* Fitthly, Donation of 208. each for 50,000 Births, 


* new or repreſentative ſy ſtem of Government, 


therefore, between the two Governments 1 wa {| 


So much for taxes, under which a « * Man“ 


% Mr. Paine, ſays this © pt Man. is a ot 
& pretender to Ser, and therefore gives us 


„aged. But Mr. P—'s.plan woulc ſet them all 
* wretchedneſs and vice, which would be the 
* make the condition of the poor themſelves worſe 5 


For a refutation of this aflertion, which | is as 
falſe, as it is ſcandalous and impudent, I refer my 
readers to the plan itſelf, which will clearly ſhew 
that it would prevent there being any poor what= | 
ever in a ſtate of idleneſs---] ſhall Faſt give his 


6 Sixthly, 5 


617) 
4 By the operation . of this plan (ay s Mr. 
% Paine) the Poor Laws, thoſe inſtruments of 
civil torture, will be ſuperſeded, and the waſte- 
ful expence of litigation prevented. The hearts 
+ of the humane will not be ſhocked by ragged 
% and hungry children, and perſons of ſeventy 
and eighty years of age begging for bread. The 
dying poor will not be dragged from place to 
place, to breathe their laſt; as a repriſal of pa- 
* riſh upon pariſh. Widows will have a main- 
4 tenance for their children, and not be carted 
away on the death of their huſbands, like cul- 
0 prits and criminals ; and children will no longet 
c be confidered as increafing the diſtrefles of their 
parents. The haunts of the wretched will be 
known, becauſe it will be to their advantage; 


and the number of petty crimes, the offspring 


of diſtreſs and poverty, will be leſſened. The 

e poor as well as the rich, will then be intereſted 
E 1n the ſupport of Goyetnment, and the cauſe 

& and 1 of riots and tumults will 

ceaſe. Ye who ſit in eaſe, and ſolace yourſelves 
e in plenty, and ſuch there are in Turkey and 

% Ruſſia, as well as in England, and who ſay to 

„ yourſelves, Are we not well off, have 7 


thought on theſe things? When ye do, 


<< will ceaſeto ſpeak and feel for yourſelves alone.” 3 
Let the © plain Man,” with © his compe- 
t tence in his little ſnug parlour,” attend to the 


above. Let him yur out wor * of the plan 
8 would : 


(18) 

would make the condition of the poor them- 
„ ſelves worſe than it was before.” Let him 
bluſh, if he can, and. beg pardon of his fellow- 
citizens, for the barefaced and impudent falſe- 

hood he has dared to advance, in order to miſlead 
and itnpoſe on them ; and let him reſolve, as a 
ſmall expiation, that as this is the firſt time he 
has taken up his pen for ſo black and infamous a 

purpoſe, it ſhall alſo be the laſt. WE 
I now come to the concluſion of this plain 
„ Man.” This caution-monger, after the falſe- 
hoods he has advanced, and which I think I have 
fully expoſed and detefted---who confefles that 


his work has neither Philoſophy nor fine writing 


do recommend 1t---continues, ** I may venture 
to beſeech you, not to throw away all the bleſſ- 


ings you roles, on a wild experiment to find 
© ſomething better, and that too on the authority 
* of people who have an intereſt in miſleading 
„you.“ This man to talk of the attempts of 
others to miſlead !. It is highly laughable to think 
of it. For my own part (he continues) I am 
come to an age that cannot look for living! long 


dito enjoy our preſent national proſperity”---"tis _ 


almoſt a pity he ſhould---** but I have children 


46 andgrand-children ; and I cannot bear to think 


that folly or wickedneſs ſhould endanger the 
© happineſs: which I hope they will inherit by 


having the good fortune to 54 born under the = 


* Britiſh Conſtitution. 
E: ; Thus | 


"WJ 
Thus aides the Plain Man- s Ten Mi- 


© nutes Caution,” with a high compliment to the 


Britiſb Conſtitution, without one ſingle word of 
argument to prove the excellence of which he 


boaſts, or deigning to give a ſhadow of a reaſon. 
more than his own immaculate ipſe dixit, why his 


fellow citizens ſhould avoid liſtening to any argu- 
ments tending to a Reform of Parliament, to 
which his whole great and mighty caution al- 


ludes, and is meant to guard them againſt. 
But I ſhall not ſuffer the ſubject to be thus 


traduced, and go off in this manner. I have men- 

tioned the Conſtitution of Great-Britain with en- 

thuſiaſm. I till profeſs the ſame opinion of its 
original 3 and ſtill, nay for 
reaſan, I contend that a Reform in Parliament is 


abſolutely neceſſary to its exiſtence and 3 
vation. 


that very 


On glancing my eye once more over he 


pages of this ee Man's Caution,” I ſee a few 
words which e 


very well to be noticed in this place. 


caped me before, and which ſerve 


Juſt as madly, my friends (ſays he p. 9 : 


it appears to me ſhould we act, if in the preſent 


e ſituation of our public affairs, we ſhould think 
of altering that Conſtitution under which, by 


the bleſſing of God, we have attained md en- | 
** joy our preſent national ſecurity and proſperity.” 
© Whois it that wiſhes © to alter the Conſti- 
6 tytion?” Not thoſe who contend for a Re- 


form 


(20) 

form in Parliament. No; they only dete to 
reſtore it to its primitive force and vigour. Beau- 
_ tiful as I allow it originally was, time and other 
circumſtances have operated fo forcibly upon it, 
that its real friends and well-wiſhers perceive the 
ſhock it has received, and are willing, by the ap- 
plication of a mild and conſticutional regimen, to 
Le infuſe a new portion of health into it; to reno- 
vate its ſtrength, fo greatly exhauſted and im- 
_ paired; to give it back thoſe grand ſources of ex- 
iſtence which ſhall neee prevent it from 
2 a ſimilar decay. 

Ihey view with great concern the blow i it re- 


5 ceived from the Statute of disfranchiſement paſſed | 


in the Sth year of Henry VI. and the more deadly 
one in that of the Triennial Bill, 6th of Willam 
and Mary, which attempted to give the firſt legal 
ſanction to the continuance of the ſame parlia- 
ment beyond the fitting of a fingle ſeſfion—. 
. converting an inſtitution which was in- 
te by our forefathers to be the le's de- 
fence againſt ariſtocratic domination, or regal deſ- 
| potifm---into an engine, in the hands of a Mini- 
ſter, to tax, oppreſs, inſult and enſlave the people 
of this country. 
Who then can reflect without horror on the 
vital ſtab aimed at it by the Septennial Act; 


whereby a parliament, one branch of which was 


only choſen for three years, aſſumed the power 
of ating for ſeven 3 and thus, in a manner, an- 


nihilated = 


(ar) 


nihilated the Repreſentation of the Commons of 
England. And what is ſtill more dreadful, the 
precedent ſtares us m the face, with this bitter re- 
fllection, that a future parliament, with juſt as 
good and lawful authority as the former A 
vote it(elf perpetual, and then, adieu to the bers 
ties of Engliſhmen for ever! 
And pray, let me aſk, what ſecurity have we. 
_ ht this may not be the caſe in a very few years? 
Let us remember that what has been, not only 
may, but is likely to be again. Let us call to mind, 
that firice the Revolution, a period of little more 
than a century, four arbitrary and unjuſt altera- 
tions have taken place in our Conſtitution. Firſt, 
the Triennial Act, by which the right of clection IT 
was taken from us, by extending the duration f 
parliament from one to three years; then, in the 
reign of Geo. I. the parliament, choſen only for 
three years, repealed this triennial law, and made 
another commonly called the Septennial Law; 
by which they gave themſelves a duration for ſe- 
ven years, without the flighteſt authority from, 
or even conſulting their conſtituents. In the reign | 
of George II. they made a conditional law, which 
might have given them a duration for twelve years. 
And notwithſtanding this law never took place, 
yet it is a fourth precedent in the Englith hiſtory, 
and the third fince the Revolution, wherein the 
Houſe of Commons hath thought proper to re- 
ſtrain the elective power of the people by act of 


parlia- 
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parliament---thoſe very people from whom they 


derive their cight to do any thing in their capacity 


of legiſlators. To which we may add, the qua- 


lifying law (which makes a fourth precedent 


ſince the Revolution) whereby the elective power 


of the people, is directed to the object they ſhall 


chooſe, which is now confined to the rich in land. 


Thus, the Houſe of Commons, from being 
deputies in a State, formed upon the common 


rights of mankind, are now become principals, 
and controul the creative power from whence they 


derive their authority; which is acting upon the 
very ſame principle by which the ancient Romans 
loſt their liberty; when the Conſuls, who were 
in their Conſtitution annually eleQtive, continued 
themſelves in power, by their own authority, and 
conſequently made the people flaves. The down- 


fall of the empire followed ſoon after, and was 
effected by thoſe very warlike people from whom 
ſprung the Saxons, who laid the foundation of 
our own glorious conſtitution. This conſtitution 


zs founded upon the common rights of mankind, 


in which wiſdom and honeſty were the only qua- 


 lifications neceflary for a member of parliament, 
and fo continued down for twelve hundred years. 
Four violent al/terarions, each tending more 
than the other to the injury of the people's rights 
and privileges, veſted in them by it, have taken 
- phce in one century, without the authority of 
the people; and againſt their conſent. When 


we. 
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we now aſk for a reſtoration of one of thoſe riglits, 
a more equal Repreſentation, of which we have 
been unjuſtly deprived, we are haughtily told 
there is danger in the attempt---that it would be 
an innovation, and that our Conſtitution is too 


valuable and ſacred to be meddled with in the 


leaft.---What! my countrymen ! ſhall we tamely 
| ſubmit to be thus impoſed upon? Shall we look 
on and ſee repeated alterations made in it to our 


injury, and be perſuaded that it will not bear one 


for our good---though this one is no new experi- 
ment, but only to place it in the fame ſituation 
in which it ſtood unſhaken for twelve hundred 
Fears, the wonder and admiration of ſurrounding 
nations? Periſh the thought !_—Let me ad- 
moniſh you, my countrymen, to take care in 
time. In leſs than twenty-one) years, the parlia- 
ment made itſelf from annual to ſeptennial- and 
they have the ſame right to vote themſelves per- 


petual. We have no ſecurity that the next Par- 


liament to this may not do fo, ſave one, and that 


is our own unanimity, and determined reſolution, 


never to ceaſe, by aſſociations and every other 
| peaceable, legal and conſtitutional means in our 
power, to obtain that Barrier which alone can fave 
us from the fangs of Deſpotiſm, namely, annua: 
 Parhaments, and an equal 3 therein. 
Nothing ſhort of this can poſt 
no alteration, no innovation. It is nothing more 
than bare reftora/icn of our ancient, our admirable, 


bly ſave us. It is 


and 
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ani glarious ConsT1 duribet .. Nei er kin 


O Riirons! and let paſt experience root inde- 


libly in your hearts and minds, this true and 


memorable maxim 
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« WHERE ANNUAL ELECTION ENDS, SLAVERY BEGINS.” - 
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